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THE GAMBLING ODDS 
Are Our Children Having a Harder Time to Succeed Than Their Parents? 


from all sides of our political arc, including even 

the thin red Left: This nation will not go the way 
of Mexico or Russia as long as our boys can gamble 
with the future. 

The tradition of taking a chance belongs to us more 
than to any of the older nations. One of the wardens 
at Oxford University complained to a visiting ambas- 
sador that the young American Rhodes scholars played 
a card game all the time. Poker, he thought it was. 
‘Poker’, said the ambassador, “is not a card game. 
It is an American institution.” 

In Mexico and Russia the opportunity for any 
gambling with success had almost stopped. The boys 
could not sit in on the village jackpot and draw a better 
hand than their fathers held. No face cards came 
their way. Once a peon, always a peon. Once a 
mujik, always a mujik. 

What a man brought with him at his birth in the 
way of economic position and social status he carried 
with him to his grave, and not much more. Things 
were fixed. A man didn't have a gambling chance 
from generation to generation to enjoy the growing 
conveniences of the day. He remained, as it were, in 
the tin horn talking machine stage while the neighbors 
were enjoying mahogany radio sets. It wasn't only a 
matter of staying fixed in a fixed world. It was staying 
fixed when the rest of the world was getting on. So 
there was revolution. 

There isn’t any revolution when a group or class is 
out of luck economically for only a few years. The 
Labour Party of Great Britain, the Non-Partisan 
League of our Middle West, to a certain extent the 
Progressive Party, were all backed by people who were 
temporarily getting the short end of the odds, were 
losing out economically. Not many of them thought 
they were permanently held down. Not many of 
them were revolutionists. 

It is only when the odds lengthen and approach 
zero, as the mathematicians have it, from one genera- 
tion to another, and the boys find out that they no 
longer have as good a’ chance as their fathers did to go 
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up in the world, that there is likelihood of trouble. 
Trouble comes in the anthracite coal fields, on the 
railroads, and is coming in a few years in the Southern 
cotton mills from the young men who can’t remember, 
as their fathers do, that things are better now than they 
were thirty years ago. All they can see is that they, 
individually, seem to be standing still. When the 
young men see that clearly enough and long enough, 
the time has come when they insist upon going ahead 
collectively. Then the responsible people stand about 
and regret their own lack of foresight. 

The chances for men to make a success may, of 
course, be as good today as they have ever been. But 
a considerable change is taking place in the jobs this 
country offers boys and young men, and there are those 
who say that this means that the peak of our 
gambling days is over. But most of us still hold to 
our frontier psychology, to that bustle of possibility 
surrounding the golden days when we were a land of 
unequalled opportunity, when there was room for all 
the immigrants who wanted to come, in short, when we 
were having boom days. We have not dropped our 
advertising slogans of that day, “the land of oppor- 
tunity’’, ‘every boy a possible President,”’ ‘‘from news- 
boy to millionaire,’ and the like. Yet a subtle change 
is going on in the minds of people. 

Horatio Alger is no longer the knockout he once was. 
His successor is the personal success story magazine, 
catering not to boyish dreams but to adults puzzling 
about how their fellows did it, and that in itself is gocd 
evidence of a real change of feeling. The laborer who 
now leads his young son up to the factory door and says 
in prophetic tones, “Son, you start in there tomorrow 
and some day you'll be owning that factory"’, will not 
receive the respectful attention he used to, nor the 
solemn boyish promise that it shall indeed be thus if 
will and vigor can make it so. He is more likely to 
hear, “Quit your kidding, dad. There's a hundred 
fellers in there that aren't getting any more than 
years ago when they started. I haven't lived in this 
neighborhood all my young life without getting wise.” 

Right here seems to be a gap between the facts and 
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what men think the facts are. Such gaps are not rare. 
It often takes men a few years to catch up with the 
facts. The learned sociologists call them “‘cultural 
lags." The years between the time a new fact or 
thought dawns on the horizon and the time it is accepted 
into the common vocabulary is such a lag. Now 
either our boy of today or his father are in that lag. 
The boy is in it if he stands a good chance of going up 
in the world, and is blind to it. The father is in the 
lag if his boy stands almost no such chance any more 
and he is blind to the fact that the odds against success 
have lengthened since he was young himself. 

People who feel that their opinions are becoming 
more and more open to challenge are apt to be sensitive 
about them, and insist upon them vigorously. The 
opinion we hold about the gambling odds of today 
persistently creeps into politics. It underlay the 
general vote on the Child Labor Amendment, for ex- 
ample. One group of people thought: ‘Work doesn't 
really hurt the children. Let them take their chances. 
We don’t went them coddled and interfered with. Life 
is rough stuff and the sooner they learn it the way 
their parents cid, the better. . . Here the adver- 
tising which the alleged waywardness of the younger 
generation received was not forgotton. 

The other group thought: “Times have changed. 
Life today is too complicated to learn about it in a 
very few years of school. There's no fun in gambling 
with kids who haven't learned the rules. So we're 
going to pass a law to keep them out of work and in 
school.” 

The sentiment of the majority was in favor of keeping 
life “free’’ for the children, and by that was meant 
freedom for the same kind of gamble children had 
fifty years ago. This sentiment expanded under pres- 
sure into fear of almost every kind of regulation of 
child labor. Regulation was made to seem such a 
violation of our cherished boom days when every man 
had at least one foot on the ladder of success, that one 
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could call any kind of restriction “un-American” anq 
“red” without being entirely laughed out of court. 

The sentiment of the country was against regulation 
of the children, but that alone has not convinced the 
large minority that there was any good basis for such 
a sentiment. To the minority a program of Schooling 
for all the children is so essential that a change in the 
Constitution seems a small price to pay for it, and this 
minority is going to keep the argument alive. There 
is a simple alternative, they say: Either the chances 
for a boy's success are as good as ever or they are not. 
Either we should be satisfied with our failure to educate 
one child in every five, or we should have equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all. 


II 


There is a ripe possibility that this discussion about 
the chances of the average boy to make good will drown 
out the noise of any other dispute we may hear for 
some years. It seems to involve, more definitely than 
anything else in politics, the future of the nation, 
Taxes, tariffs, economy programs will seem little things 
if there is an ever increasing element becoming con- 
vinced that this nation offers them no future, no 
advancement. 

The school-or-work discussion lines up with the 
odd bed-fellow arrangement that is getting more 
characteristic of our politics as the issues become more 
complicated. On the side of those who want children 
to take their chances for their own good are those who 
hold that the chances of this generation are as good as 
those of their parents. Here, too, flock some school 
teachers and others who by personal experience or study 
of the intelligence tests have come to the conclusion 
that a great number of the children can gain very little 
by schooling. Here, also, are those who are counting on 
a large uneducated, unskilled labor population, willing 
to take simple mechanical jobs. 

On this side also seems at first glance to be the 
weight of sociological findings. Although the sociolo- 
gists themselves are on the other side, they contribute 
this little dipper of oil to the fire: Modern industry is 
doing away with apprenticeship. Specialization in the 
factories makes jobs simple. More and more, any child 
can do them. Schooling makes so little difference in the 
modern factory jobs that a child leaving school from the 
fifth grade gets about the same wages as a child leaving 
school from the eighth grade or the second year of high 
school. They quote, among other facts, a New York 
survey which shows that 95% of the children under 16 
going to work in industry start on blind alley jobs that 
will never get them anywhere. Only five in every 
hundred start on jobs with a future. . 

Here, certainly, is pause for those who are content 
to argue that more schooling means better wages. 

On the other side of the discussion are many sociolo- 
gists and educators. They hold that it is not the fault 
of the children so much as the fault of the educational 
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‘This poster, done in black and white, is now available 
for distribution. It was volunteered by Jean McLane, 
A. N. A. (Mrs. John C. Johansen), well known as 
one of the foremost painters of children’s portraits in 
this country. Her work has been honored both abroad 
and at home. She was selected to paint the portrait 
of Elizabeth, Queen of the Belgians. 








system that they fail to profit from their years in school. 
They hold that the chances of the children of the 
present generation to achieve success are not so good 
as they were thirty or fifty years ago. They quote 
Who's Who figures on success. They appeal to the 
pioneer conception of the American ideal which Mr. 
Hughes and Mr. Hoover have been formulating again 
in recent years—equal educational opportunity. They 
say that an understanding of our increasingly compli- 
cated life is much more important than building a 
material prosperity with children. They say that 
only by educating the children enough to enable them 
to enjoy life outside of their monotonous jobs and to 
keep their minds alert can the odds against them be 
shortened. Furthermore, they say, Democracy de- 
pends upon the substitution of understanding for 
prejudice and intolerance, and nowhere are those more 
dominant than in the part of the country where the 
schools are most feeble. 

Here, also, is pause for those who want the children 
to work for their own good. Pause with a sequel, for 
these people are quite determined about the rightness 
of their side. The Secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee says, and his opinion seems repre- 
sentative of a considerable group, that unless the back- 
ward states give their children as good a gambling 


chance as the rest of the children have, and that 
within a few years, another Child Labor Amendment 
will rise on the broken promises of those who said in 
1924 and 1925 that the states could and would protect 
their children. In other words, the odds are to be 
brought to the level they used to be, even if the Con- 
stitution has to be changed to fit an industrial nation. 

It looks like a hot argument with both sides harking 
back to the good old days, and both sides doubting 
what is actually happening today. 

Where there is this sincere difference about the 
chances of the children, it is only natural to find that 
facts mean different things. One small survey in an 
industrial community may show that only five in every 
hundred children ever get a foot on the ladder up, but 
that is hardly more proof than a straw in a gust of 
wind. Who's Who indicates why many of us refuse to 
believe that the chances for a young boy today are 
any worse than they were. It shows that of every 
100 notables who are about seventy-five years old 
now, |1 attained their distinction without a high school 
education. It shows further that of every 100 notables 
who are fifty-five years old now, 9 achieved fame 
without a high school education. Now these are very 
short odds, but the significant thing is that they have 
changed so little. In other words, the fathers of the 
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young men today had just about as good a chance as 
the generation before them to make good without 
much schooling. Naturally they can't see why people 
should think that the boys today are any worse off 
than their fathers, and they are the leaders of the nation 
today. 

The chances for fame of the boys who are now de- 
ciding between work and more school, seem to depend 
upon their schooling. On the basis of the Who's Who 
figures some Wisconsin students of the question have 
figured out the gambling odds for different educational 
groups. Here they are: 

Number 1. The boy who drops out of grammar 
school has odds of 161,290 : 1 against his achieving 
distinction. 

Number 2. The boy who finishes grammar school 
has odds of 40,481 : 1 against him. Long 
odds, but almost four times better than the first 
boy. 

Number 3. The boy with a high school education 
has odds of 1606:1 against him, twenty-five 
times better than number 2. 

Number 4. The boy with a college education or 
better has odds of only 173 : 1 against him, nine 
times better than number 3 and 932 times better 
than number 1. 

These figures leave room for argument. They look 
at first as if they cinched the case for better schooling 
for the children. They only show, however, that it is 
important for those interested in fame. They do not 
overcome the conviction that some children can gain 
nothing from school. They do not disprove the 
sociologist’s contention that school does not pay a 
direct return in money wages to the child who enters 
industry young. They do not alter the evidence that 
in one community 95 per cent of the children entering 
industry are starting down a blind alley, in other words, 
that the odds are lengthening against the children as 
they have never lengthened before. 

This quarrel over what the facts are and what our 
policy should be in relation to those facts is going to 
be fought out against a very interesting backdrop. 
Everything points to an increased demand for labor. 
We have shut off immigration and may be expected 
to stop immigrant smuggling. There is no especial 
reason to expect a much larger birth rate. Unless the 
next ten years show an unusually large crop of labor 
saving inventions, there is going to be another attempt 
to employ more of the children. 

This time it will not be employment of the very 
young. Nor will it be an avowed employment of 
children because they cost less than adults. We are, 
with the exception of a few small localities, beyond 
the rough-neck stage. It will be an employment which 
is tricked out with all the semi-scientific popularizations 
of the new psychology, such as the one that working 
habits must be formed in the early plastic years if they 
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are to be formed at all. It will be an employment of 
the children “for their own good.” 

Against this backdrop we are due for an argument 
on the revision of our educational system that wil] 
make the Tennessee evolution trial seem as exciting as 
feeding peanuts to animals in cages. H. S. R. 


ATTACKING THE SCHOOLS 


URING the campaign for the Amendment the 

D employers gave their support generally to 

those who promised that the states would pro- 

tect their children. Without that promise they would 

not have won. The employers now share in the 
responsibility of making that promise good. 

Some members of their group are already seeking 
ways to evade it. They are approaching that goal by 
indirect routes. One of these is an attack upon our 
school system. A famous trade journal starts it off 
with a leading article. Reminding us of the possibility 
of a labor shortage, it gives as one of the reasons for it 
“the reluctance of American youth to choose manual 
labor in certain industries as a means toward a career.” 
The article says: 

. . we must [in the event of a labor shortage] 
naturally turn for assistance to American youth. 

“The minimum age at which an industry may desire 
to employ children has a very important bearing on 
employee training. ... One of the greatest dangers 
confronting industry in the training of labor is from over- 
confidence in the present school training agencies. Only 
those industries capable of using young children can 
hope for direct benefit from much of the training 
carried forward in our schools. . . . 

. . of all children in America 14 and 15 years 
of age only about 20 percent are available for em- 
ployment.” 

The phase we have italicised is the important one. 
With higher standards of living than ever before, with 
a declining labor market due to restricted immigration, 
with “a rapid increase in the death rate among skilled 
workers due to the fact that a majority of our highly 
skilled workers in certain industries are older men’, 
there will indeed be a turning to youth. The children 
are in school now. Possibly they can be baited into 
some sort of educational factory work instead that will 
lead rather quickly to fair wages. The attempt has 
been made for some time in a few factories. We may 
expect it to blossom forth in its real glory shortly, a 
substitute for anti-child labor laws. 

There are only a few years when we have a chance 
to lay a foundation of understanding of ourselves and 
of the life about us—the schooling years. Isn't there 
something unsportsmanlike — something similar to 
to shooting birds on the ground—about this attempt to 
cut short these few years? 
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SUBNORMALS ARE NORMAL? 


S it normal—a regulation expectation—for a large 
] percentage o: our children to be backward? A 

large body of opinion thinks that many of us are 
doomed to be thirteen years old in intelligence, and 
that those who have that hard luck had better admit it 
and go to work as soon as they have reached that age. 
Another body of opinion thinks that inadequate school- 
ing facilities and premature labor are the main causes 
for our retardation. 

The following 1924 figures give an idea of the extent 
of subnormality in the schools of two Western States. 
They should not be compared with each other as it is 
very probable that different standards and different 
race groups were involved: 


Arizona Montana 
Above normal.............. 6% 13.9% 
Normal...............--..-.--. 52% 64.9% 
Subnormal.................-.- 42% 21.2% 


FLOWERS OF YOUTH 


HE Secretary of a Southern Welfare Society 

tells an interesting storv of a conflict between 

personal and social interests that turned out to 
be more apparent than real: “Mr. V's children’’ she 
says ‘were reported as selling on the street flowers 
which he made in his own home. Ben, who was 
eleven, and Sam, nine, did quite a thriving business 
for the family. Mr. V., a German about sixty-two 
years of age, had married for the second time. His 
wife, just half his age, was the mother of five children, 
all under eleven. The home, a three story brick build- 
ing was on a main street. It was not very well fur- 
nished and was very poorly kept. Neither Mr. nor 
Mrs. V. seemed to understand why the boys should 
not go on selling the flowers since they claimed their help 
was so necessary to the support of the family. Mr. 
V. was spending his time in getting ready for fall 
business and could not go out and do other work. He 
showed a bank book which contained a balance of 
$18.00. He declared they had just barely scraped to- 
gether enough money with which to live, eating 
meagerly of food. He seemed to understand that if 
some children were allowed to beg, that others would 
feel they could do it, but he saw no solution to his 
problem of living unless the children were allowed to 
sell the flowers. 

“Mr. V. was asked if he did not think it better to 
take the children off the street before it reached the 
court but he seemed to feel he could justify his own 
actions if this ever happened. The case was reported 
to the Bureau of Labor and Statistics who sent their 
representative to the home and informed the family 
that the selling must be stopped. The children were 
taken off the street and entered school and Mr. and 
Mrs. V. seemed to get along as well without their help.” 









CIVILIZING CHINA 


T A labor protest meeting held in London 
recently, Bertrand Russell and Tom Johnson, 
M. P., both students of Chinese affairs, united 

in giving the following testimony: 

"In not only Japanese-owned mills, but in British- 
owned, the 12 to 14 hour day for very young children 
is common. Children of 6 to 10 earn 20 (Chinese) 
cents or about 4 American cents a day. This is in 
the textile mills. 

"In the glass works at Hong Kong, under British 
control, Chinese young boys’ hours are from 6 a. m. 
to 11 p. m., and the work is in fume-laden places; 
the pay is 25 cents (American) a month and food and 
lodging. 

“Chinese miners’ hours in foreign owned mines 
were often 20 hours at one shift. Young girls worked 
on alternate weeks from 821% to 961% hours a week. 

“To those who have said that such conditions were 
not humanly possible British labor leaders have been 
quick to point out that those were exactly the condi- 
tions in England, as admitted by governments and 
owners, three generations ago when the trade unions 
began. Then young girls worked half naked in British 
mines for hours and earnings like China's conditions 
now, and British godly owners justified the conditions 
as necessary, ‘the workers themselves desire it so, 
just as the present British, Japanese and American 
owners explain the ‘Orientals’ preferences’ in their 
Shanghai factories. 

“Last summer, after years of agitation, the 
municipal council appointed a child labor commission. 
Here are the ‘revolutionary’ recommendations made 
by the commission: 

“No children under 10 years to be employed 
in factories. No children to be employed for 
more than 12 hours in the 24. Children to have 
at least 24 hours’ rest in 14 days. No children 
to be employed alongside unguarded machinery 
or in other dangerous conditions. 

‘And in the last few weeks these recommendations 
were defeated by the Shanghai International Municipal 
Council. On the day they were to be voted on, suffi- 
cient members stayed away—there was no quorum. 
The foreigners ‘feared that the reforms would drive 
factories outside of Shanghai! .. . 

“Of the cotton mill spindles, most, or 967,432 out 
of a total of 1,740,556 spindles, are owned by British 
and Japanese capital, and most of the rest by other 
foreign capital, including American. The report gives 
the average wages as from $4 to $7.50 (American) a 
month in the textile mills; the women’s average being 
from 5 to 12 cents a day and children earning as low 
as 4 cents. Hours average 12 to 134% a day. The 
report calls the contracted child-workers’ plight ‘prac- 
tically slavery. Over 22,000 boys and girls are 
employed.” *’ 


(Labor, July 4, 1925). 
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LAISSEZ-FAIRE FOR INFANTS 


E know now that the phrase “the survival 

of the fittest’’ doesn’t mean anything very 

profound: Those who happen to survive are 
simply taken to be the fittest. The type of man or 
woman who would have gone under in the savage days 
may enter our Hall of Fame. The hairy ape who 
happens to be born today finds he “‘doesn’t belong” in 
a civilization so different from any that has been before 
as ours is. 

An interesting little note on the process of elimina- 
tion of the “unfit’’ children is offered by one of our 
large insurance companies. It says: One-fourth of 
all the deaths from accident were among children under 
ten years of age. Over half of the deaths from acci- 
dental burns (exclusive of those from burning buildings) 
were deaths of children of ten. Nearly forty per cent 
of all accidental poisoning, twenty-one percent of acci- 
dental drownings, thirty-two percent of all automobile 
accidents were in this age group. 

Obviously there is an age at which children are not 
quite adequate to our complex industrial civilization. 
There must be introduced to life; things must be 
explained to them. The idea of expecting them to 
plunge into the astonishing confusion of the world and 
come out unscarred and with some core of content, is 
absurd. Yet that idea is gaining ground, not for 
children under ten, to be sure, but for children of 
fourteen. “Let ‘em work. Let ‘em take their chances. 
No more interference. For heaven's sake, laissez- 
faire. If they're fit they ll come out ontop. If they're 
not fit, that’s their hard luck and the sooner they knew 
it the better.” 

That may have been good logic—one is not sure— 
in the days when a knowledge of the fairly simple 
technique of fishing or hunting was enough to insure a 
child's livelihood. To say that it is good logic today 
seems to partake of the charming simpleness of out- 
look that doubtless characterized our remote hunting 
and fishing ancestors. 


SOUTH MAIN STREET 


ONES was his name, and he said a plain thing: 
J “The law that made kids of 12 and 13 go to 
school was the best thing that ever happened 
around here.’ Thus this blue-eyed carpenter, squint- 
ing reflectively at a thirteen story office building, 
rising high above the others, the mark and symbol of 
the new prosperity of a little Southern city. Every- 
one else considered that building the best thing that 
had happened to the city. It meant to them “that 
great booming thing called success."" Although Jones 
had worked on that building, and it had meant wages 
to him after a long period of joblessness, it wasn't so 
much to him. 








“How come?” I asked him. “Also, why?” 

Jones disagreed with the others because he lived 
off in the mill village part of town among the folks 
who work in the cotton mill and who keep pretty 
much to themselves. He had seen things change there 
as time went on. The box rows of weather-worm 
grey company houses grew coats of paint and put on 
blinds and became a little less like barracks. The 
waste spaces in front of them became gardens with 
little patches of gay flowers; electric lights and plumb- 
ing came in time, and gradually the bath tubs were 
used less for storing coal than when they first appeared, 
Things had been improving among the mill people. 

But for a long time one thing had remained the same: 
The few “‘lazy, ornery shiftless fathers you find in 
every town’ used to tell their children to go to work 
in the mills. Then every payday they would saunter 
down to the window and draw their wages for them. 
The rest of the time they loafed and fished and basked 
in the kind words that had once been vouchsafed 
to those who neither toiled nor spun. 

“It was a blessing to the kids’’, said Jones. “The 
law that took them out of the mills and put them into 
the schools." If their fathers wanted to eat after 
that they did so in the sweat of their own brows. R. 


IN THE BEAN FIELDS 


HE Industrial Department of the Y. W. C. A. 
sends us the following story, told to an industrial 
secretary by an Italian girl who is now seventeen 
years old. She calls it “My Experiences in the Bean 
Fields'‘and usesherown language in the telling. She says: 

“Ever since I can remember I have spent every 
summer in the bean fields. My mother used to carry 
me around in her apron. Usually about twenty 
families, mostly Italians, the largest amount were the 
children and we would all meet at the station. They 
were mostly Italians who had not traveled much. We 
had a special train to take us to the bean farm. The 
Bean Company would pay our fares going but not when 
we would come back home. 

‘When we reached our destination we were met by 
large trucks and wagons. Everybody rushed for the 
trucks for they knew whoever got to the farm first 
would get the best shacks to live. In some bean farms 
we had to live in a large old house and two or three 
families would have to live in one large room. The 
trucks were dangerous because everybody was packed 
in tightly and there wasn't enough trucks. One inci- 
dent, one of the boards got loose and a woman fell 
out and broke her leg. Our shacks were about four 
miles away from the station. The shacks were built 
very low with one window and the floor was made of 
cement and at night it was very cold. 

‘We were told to unpack at once for the next day 
we would have to start picking. 
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“At the beginning of the season we begin our days 
picking about seven o'clock in the morning to seven 
at night. But during the middle of the season we had 
to work about sixteen hours, from four-thirty in the 
morning. 

“It was hard for the children because many morn- 
ings they had to go to work without breakfast because 
they couldn't get any milk. The milk man would 
come at seven o'clock in the morning and we would 
start to work earlier. Everybody had to be ready 
when the boss shouted ‘All aboard.’ They had to 
carry big boxes to pick the beans. Oh! how every- 
body dreaded those words. At noon we had about 
ten or fifteen minutes to eat our lunch. Sometimes 
we had no bread for about two days. Because the 
bread man couldn't come. Some days the people 
didn't have no milk and they sent their children to a 
farm about two or three miles away to get it. If we 
were out in the bean field and a storm came we couldn't 
leave the fields till the rain came pouring down. 

“There would be bosses watching the scales so we 
couldn't weight our beans. We would throw sacks 
over our heads but we would get wet to the skin. We 
would run to some shelter nearby and wait till the storm 
went by. Just as soon as it stopped raining we would 
have to go picking again. Oh! how terrible we felt; 
our clothes would get all wet and muddy. Many’s the 
time when the children would get terrible colds but 
the mothers made them pick because their one idea 
was they had come to make money and nothing was 
going to hinder them. Many times when the sun 
beat down on the poor children and it was so hot they 
couldn't have any water to drink because there wasn't 
any near the bean fields. I remember one time where 
a mother beat a little girl with a stone because the little 
child was tired and couldn't pick any more. 

“Although we made good money we had to have a 
doctor every day because somebody was always sick. 
After a hard day's picking we would grab a little supper 
if we could cook it because there wasn't enough stores. 
Then we would all have to go under a large shed where 
we would have to clip the beans and there the mothers 
brought all of her children who could use a knife to 
clip. We would have to clip to about two or three 
o'clock in the morning but usually the youngest 
children would fall asleep about twelve or one o'clock 
but the oldest ones would have to work late into the 
night. We would have about four or five hours sleep. 

“One of the hardest parts was to carry the bag of 
the beans to be weighed. I remember of a little boy 
about thirteen years old carrying on his back about 
110 pounds of beans. He just about could walk. He 
~ to carry them because there was nobody else to 
O it. 

“Toward the end of the season the weather got 
very cold but everybody had to pick all day long for 
about 30 or 40 cents. 

“Although the work was not pleasant and we had 





to work every day in the week we used to have some 
good times. We used to build big fires and roast corn. 
The farm is beautiful in the morning, the lovely apple 
trees, and the birds singing happily. 

“But I do hope that some day that better care is 
given to the mothers and children that go bean picking 


because it is not easy. It would be wonderful if there 
would be certain restrictions restraining small children 
from working about fifteen hours a day. To have 
nice drinking water and better places to live in, and 
most of all to have someone to carry the heavy sacks 
of beans so that the poor children wouldn't have to 
carry them. Ever since I was a child I have done 
that kind of work and I myself have always hoped 
that the different farms would be improved both in 
working and living so that the people will enjoy bean 
picking and still earn their living.” 


A CHILDHOOD FIXATION 


HOSE people who claim to be finding so much 
l child loafing and who are therefore howling for 
a return of the rough and tumble of the pioneer 
days when every child worked as hard as he could, 
happen to be the same people who did so much to 
bring about our present crowded industrial situation 
with its necessity for greater protection and care for 
the children. The howl about the unsupervised child- 
hood of the good old days comes with particularly 
poor grace from them. One does not have to go to a 
psycho-analyst to know that they are remembering 
that their childhood days were their happiest, and 
are trying with an admirably straight face to roll back 
the years for others. 


MILK FOR CHILDREN 


HE Secretary of a Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children tells of a case where milk 
was bad medicine for children. 

“A Polish family had seven children, ranging from 
an eleven year old down to a three year old. They 
owned a farm outside of a city and were earning their 
living by raising pigs, chickens and milch cows and 
Selling the milk. They practised every sort of economy, 
including that of having the older children help deliver 
the milk. These children went out on the milk wagon 
between two and three o'clock in the morning, and as 
a consequence were tired and dull in their school work. 

“Our agent was able to convince the parents that 
either our child labor laws or our child neglect laws 
were being violated, and that some other arrangement 
would have to be made. 

“The children are no longer out on the milk wagon, 
and are living normal hours and getting along satis- 
factorily in school.” 





THE AMERICAN CHILD 





SCHOOLS THAT INTEREST 


HE need for better schools is well shown in a 

statement about the effects of inferior schools 

made by the Commissioner of Education of 
Maryland. He says: 

“Over 2,000 boys and girls withdrew from one 
teacher schools for employment in contrast with only 
695 in two teacher schools and 1,209 pupils in graded 
schools. The percentages are even more striking. 
Over 7 of each 100 pupils in rural schools left to go to 
work, while only 4 left the two teacher schools and 2 
pupils left the graded schools.” 

To give an education that convinces children of its 
own importance is still the job ahead of large sections 
of this nation. 


“MILLSTONES” 
T= booklet takes its title from the sentence 


‘and whosoever shall cause one of these little 

ones that believe in me to stumble, it were 
better for him if a great millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and he were cast into the sea.’ It is issued 
by the Council of Women for Home Missions, the 
Federation of Woman's Boards of Foreign Missions 
and the National Board of the Y. W. C. A. These 
organizations, with large interests abroad, are aware 
that their work for social betterment there is handi- 
capped by the existence of child labor at home. They 
say: 

. in the efforts of the Chinese Christian Church 
to create public opinion and to change deplorable con- 
ditions, it is faced with the failure of America to protect 
her children, and such a statement as this is made. 
‘But America has not settled her own child labor 
question. Why, therefore, should Christians and 
Americans preach to us?’ ” 


V. EVERIT MACY, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


I want to help the National Child Labor Committee in 
its aim to protect the children of America from harmful, 
uneducative labor so that they may be free to share in 
the constructive recreational occupations which are child- 
hood’s right. 

Enclosed is $ for 


membership. 
~~ { special contribution. 





Name. 





Address 





(The National Child Labor Committee welcomes member- 
ships and contributions of any sum from two dollars up.) 


SB 
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HE Playground and Recreation Association of 
America sends us the following story, illustrating 
a very human crying out against the system 
which is making play an alien thing to modern children: 

“Boys and girls who work have to attend the con- 
tinuation school on Saturday mornings. In Port. 
chester, New York, most of them were rebellious at 
having to go back to school and be taught. 

“The city recreation supervisor suggested to the 
principal that a recreation period during the morning 
might help. It was arranged, and it has. The boys 
and girls plan their own recreation programs, which 
are simple—but their own. They play for half an 
hour to forty-five minutes, and enjoy it. Once hostile 
to the principal of the junior high school for no par- 
ticular reason, they now think ‘He can't be so bad. 
He lets us have a good time like this.’ 

“One boy, whom the recreation supervisor describes 
as ‘simply tingling for executive expression’ is a show- 
off, and the kind of boy who might make a good deal 
of trouble in school. Whenever the recreation super- 
visor arrives he approaches her importantly and says, 
“Well, Miss , what's on today?’ He has drifted 
from one job to another—his latest being in a fish 
market—but leaves them all after a few months. He 
thinks he ought to be in business for himself. The 
recreation supervisor keeps him interested and helpful 
by turning his urge for managing in the right channel.” 





FROM MILL TO COLLEGE 


IHHE National Council of the Y. M. C. A. has 
received this story from one of the Southern Y 
leaders: 

“Henry went to work in a Southern cotton mill 
after school each evening. He was then only thirteen 
years of age. When fourteen and a half years of age, 
he was employed regularly as a helper. After working 
one year, he became a wreck physically and was picked 
up off the floor several times after having fainted. A 
Y. M. C. A. Secretary was visiting several young men 
on one occasion when a small group in one corner of 
the large building were trying to stand this boy on his 
feet. The Secretary rendered first aid, took the boy 
home in his car and made frequent visits thereafter. 
Several weeks later Henry appeared at the Y. M. C. A. 
He enlisted in gym classes, became interested in the 
Employed Boys’ Brotherhood (a nation-wide working 
boy organization under auspices of the Y. M. C. A), 
took some educational work, and is now a regular 
student in the Engineering course at the State College. 
Health partially regained, and interest awakened, he 
is now an active member as well as an officer in the 
Student Young Men's Christian Association.” 
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